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of Nador, and the bands of Moors engaged in sacking and
arson, and the caravans drawing away with their booty. On
the roof of a house near the sea a heliograph flashed out
whenever it could its sparkling winks, signals of distress,
" Why don't you come to our rescue?" the heliograph seemed
to say. " Are you going to let us die helplessly?"
The Legionnaires asked themselves the very same ques-
tion. " Why don't we go to save them?" Each time the calls
were more anguished. The Commander of the Legion finally
made up his mind and asked Franco: "Why don't we send
them a succour of food and medicine with some volunteers?
Is there no one willing to take part in such a deed?"
Franco answered him without wavering, "There are
many."
In order to prove it, he put the question to his soldiers,
and not one of them shirked that voluntary sacrifice,
which practically amounted to death. And the Major re-
marked, "That is how we want our Legionnaires to be."
The High Command did not consider the attempt oppor-
tune, for the same reasons for which it denied the Com-
mander of the Legion permission to go to the rescue of the
besieged post. The city could not be left unprotected.
August was the month of blockhouses and convoys. While
the army was being organized in Melilla, it was necessary
to guarantee the security of the city by a series of block-
houses placed at the points that were the most strategic, and
accordingly the most hotly contested by the enemy. There
existed blockhouses with a longer record of war than many
ancient cities. Attempts to bring supplies to these block-
houses provoked each day's fighting. Once the position had
been established, the enemy knew that the resources which
it contained were meagre, and that after a certain length of
time it would have to be stocked again with supplies. Once
the contingency was anticipated, the rest was up to the bands